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logical work at home and abroad.   The present chapter will
be devoted to the first of these sections.

So far as the Geological Survey was concerned, the duties
of the Director-General were twofold. He had to conduct
the official correspondence and other office-work at Jermyn
Street, and he was expected, as occasion might require, to
visit his officers in the field, and confer with them in any
matter requiring special consideration. Murchison did not
carry into his task the undivided earnestness and almost
enthusiastic energy of De la Beche, the founder of the
Survey. He joined the service at too advanced a period of
life to make this possible. Consequently, though he did as
much at Jermyn Street as could have been reasonably ex-
pected of him, he rather avoided the more exacting claims
of the field-work.

One question to which he devoted a good deal of time
and thought was the increase of the force under his com-
mand, with a view to greater expedition in the surveying
of the country. With the advance of geological knowledge
there had been a corresponding progress in the style of
mapping, especially in the direction of far greater elabor-
ation and detail. In former years geologists, who set
to work to make a geological map, usually omitted notice
of the superficial detritus, and contented themselves with
tracing, as well as they could, the boundaries of the under-
lying rocks. But now the previously neglected surface
deposits received a yearly increasing share of attention;
while, at the same time, greater perfection and precision
appeared in the representation of the more solid formations
lying underneath. Hence geological surveying became a
more and more laborious occupation, demanding an increas-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